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The  Church  and  Civil  Initiative 
TO  Establish  a Single  Standard  of 
Right  and  Duty  Under  Law 

The  churchy  in  the  broadest  ecumenical  sense  of  the 
term,  has  evolved  into  a transnational  association  capable 
of  protecting  human  rights.  In  its  most  inclusive  ecumenic 
cal  sense,  the  church  is  novu  a society  rather  than  a 
conglomerate  of  corporate  bodies — the  society  of  all  tuho 
covenant,  as  communities,  to  become  a sanctuary  for 
life — to  become  a people  that  haUows  the  earth. 

— Jim  Corbett, **The  Extension  ofSarwtuary  as 
Civil  Initiative**  published  in  this  issue 

“A  community  cannot  be  a religious  society  for 
which  the  recognition  of  human  rights  is  integral,  yet 
at  the  same  time  subordinate  its  faith- and-practice  to 
government  directives  that  involve  the  violation  of 
these  rights.”  It  is  within  this  framework  that 
Sanctuary  co-founder  and  civil  initiative  proponent 
Jim  Corbett  (member  of  Pima  Meeting,  Tucson, 
Arizona)  discusses  in  this  issue  the  implications  of  the 
1-9  provision  of  the  Immigration  Reform  and  Control 
Act  (IRCA)  which  conscripts  all  employers  and  job 
applicants  to  serve  as  agents  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  (INS).  This  concern  “directly 
touches  virtually  everyone  in  the  United  States.” 

The  American  Friends  Service  Committee  has 
initiated  a legal  suit  to  challenge  the  government’s 
violations  of  human  rights  through  the  1-9  provision. 
Twenty-eight  Meetings,  four  Yearly  Meetings  — 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Lake  Eire,  and  South  Eastern 
— Friends  General  Conference  and  Friends  Commit- 
tee on  National  Legislation  have  joined  with  the 
AFSC  in  the  IRCA  suit  as  "Friends  of  the  Court." 

The  Canadian  Council  of  Churches  has  also  filed 
suit  recently  to  challenge  refugee  bills  C-55  and  C-84, 
new  laws  just  enforced  since  January  1,  1989,  which 
affect  refugees  and  their  rights  to  remain  in  Canada. 
Formerly,  the  Canadian  border  was  receptive  to 
receiving  refugees  seeking  asylum.  Canadian  refugee 
workers  are  now  under  pressure  of  fines  and  jail  terms 
should  they  harbour  illegal  refugees.  Canadian  Friends 
have  created  a refugee  network  and  are  seeking  unity 

(Continued  on  page  1 70) 
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The  Extension  of  Sanctuary  as 
Civil  Initiative 

by  Jim  Corbett,  Pima  Meeting 

Addressing  Open  Issues 

From  time  to  time,  as  sanctuary  has  developed  in 
Tucson,  those  of  us  who  are  involved  have  circulated 
discussion  pieces  to  initiate  deliberation  about 
undecided  issues.  A body  of  principles  and  procedures 
has  developed  out  of  these  deliberations.  For  example, 
all  agree  to  do  no  plea  bargaining  and  to  insist  on  a 
jury  trial  if  indicted,  to  notify  the  INS  District 
Director  whenever  they  help  refugees  reach  safety,  to 
provide  assistance  to  cross  the  borderlands  only  to 
refugees  who  are  fleeing  persecution  and  cannot  safely 
remain  in  Mexico,  to  help  all  qualified  refugees, 
regardless  of  their  nationality,  political  alignment,  or 
usefulness  in  promoting  political  objectives,  and  to 
avoid  linking  sanctuary  services  to  anyone  who 
smuggles  refugees  for  financial  or  political  profit. 

These  discussion  pieces  address  open  issues  that 
need  to  be  decided  so  sanctuary  workers  can  count  on 
one  another  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  their  practice 
of  sanctuary  in  unforeseeable  contingencies.  My 
presentation  here  is  a discussion  piece  of  this  kind, 
although  it  has  more  to  do  with  the  extension  of 
sanctuary  as  civil  initiative  than  with  refining  an 
established  practice.  It  raises  an  open  issue  that 
directly  touches  virtually  everyone  in  the  United 
States::  the  1-9  provision  of  the  Immigration  Reform 
and  Control  Act  (IRCA),  which  conscripts  all 
employers  and  job  applicants  to  serve  as  agents  of  the 
INS.  Few  employers  will  ever  be  checked  for  compli- 
ance, but  job  applicants  who  refuse  to  collaborate  will 
be  excluded  from  the  job  market  in  the  United  States. 
Unlike  conscientious  objection  to  military  conscrip- 
tion, which  is  usually  an  issue  only  for  young  men 
during  certain  years,  conscientious  refusal  to  comply 
with  the  1-9  requirement  is  likely  to  mean  a lifetime 
of  exclusion  and  hardship,  unless  one  can  discover  the 
kind  of  basic  community  that  converts  conscientious 
objection  into  co-creative  empowerment.  Sanctuary  is 
not  just  for  first-asylum  refugees. 

Distinctions  Between  Sanctuary  Practices 

In  the  Arizona- Sonoran  borderlands  and  in  many 


Jim  Corbett:  Photo  by  Anthony  Umile,  Boulder  Meeting 


parts  of  the  United  States,  sanctuary  for  first-asylum 
refugees  is  now  an  established  institution.  Federal 
officials  have  discovered  that  congregations  for  whom 
sanctuary  is  a matter  of  faith-and-practice  will  not  be 
intimidated  into  apostasy;  governmental  attempts  to 
suppress  sanctuary  stimulate  its  growth.  At  this  point, 
the  open  issues  for  sanctuary  covenant  communities, 
therefore,  have  to  do  with  how  rather  than  whether 
sanctuary  will  be  provided  for  first-asylum  refugees, 
whenever  their  right  to  safe  haven  is  violated  by 
government  officials. 

In  the  United  States,  sanctuary  has  diverged  into 
four  distinct  practices  that  are  in  some  respects 
incompatible.  ITl  refer  to  these  as  its  politicized, 
personal,  higher  law,  and  civil  modes.  Politicized 
sanctuary  is  illustrated  by  a recently- formed  organiza- 
tion called  the  Alliance  of  Sanctuary  Communities.  It 
is  managerial  in  structure  and  is  guided  by  objectives 
to  which  sanctuary  is  instrumentally  related.  The 
purely  personal  kind  of  sanctuary  was  the  subject  of  a 
recent  trial  in  Albuquerque,  which  had  to  do  with  the 

(Continued  on  page  156) 
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(Sanctuary:  continued  from  page  1 55) 
assistance  given  by  a Lutheran  minister  to  two 
pregnant  Salvadoran  women  who  came  to  the  United 
States  to  put  their  babies  up  for  adoption.  It  is 
individually  reactive  to  encountered  human  needs  or 
desires  but  is  not  integrated  into  community  practice. 
The  higher' law  mode  probably  predominates  among 
declared  sanctuary  congregations  throughout  the 
United  States.  It  is  societal  rather  than  corporative  in 
conception,  but  is  disengaged  from  civil  society’s 
enforced  legal  order.  Higher- law  sanctuary  quickly 
evolves  into  the  fourth  mode,  civil  initiative,  when  it 
becomes  engaged  in  the  protection  of  refugees’  rights 
to  safe  haven  within  a specific  civil  society. 

As  I’ll  use  the  term  here,  sanctuary  is  civil 
initiative.  Those  who  call  politicized  or  purely 
personal  practices  “sanctuary”  are  using  the  word 


differently,  and  I’m  not  interested  in  arguing  about 
usage.  I will  engage  in  argument  of  sorts  with  the 
proponents  of  hiqher-law  sanctuary,  but  only  because 
we  agree  about  the  fundamental  determinant  of  our 
usage,  that  sanctuary  has  to  do  with  the  guiding  norms 
of  societal  order  rather  than  the  guiding  objectives  of 
either  managerial  organization  or  purely  personal 
sympathy;  our  usage  assumes  a common  ground  rather 
than  a common  cause.  The  higher-law  and  civil 
modes  of  sanctuary  differ  about  whether  the  societal 
order  cultivated  according  to  norms  of  just  conduct  is 
two-story  or  one-story.  Are  a covenant  community’s 
basic  standards  of  just  conduct  separable  from  the 
basic  rights  and  corresponding  obligations  that  are  at 
the  heart  of  civil  association  under  the  rule  of  law? 

International  Law  and  Church-State  Relations 
When  refugees  from  El  Salvador  and  Guatemala 
began  pouring  into  the  U.S.-Mexican  borderlands  in 
the  early  Eighties,  they  were,  according  to  federal 
officials,  just  leaving  their  democratic  countries  and 
coming  to  the  United  States  in  search  of  jobs. 

Officials  made  this  claim  because  the  returning  of 
refugees  to  a country  where  they  have  reason  to  fear 


persecution  is  a grave  violation  of  international  law 
and  is  also  a violation  of  the  1980  Refugee  Act.  If  the 
Salvadorans  and  Guatemalans  were  coming  to  the 
United  States  in  search  of  safe  haven  from  gross 
violations  of  human  rights,  then  federal  officials  who 
returned  them  are  international  criminals,  according 
to  the  standards  of  the  1949  Geneva  Conventions. 
Whenever  a government  does  engage  in  grave 
violations  of  international  law  by  returning  refugees 
to  a country  where  they  have  reason  to  fear  persecu- 
tion, then  the  law  supports  civil  initiative.  The 
Nuremberg  Tribunal  emphasized  that  the  law  rather 
than  one's  government  is  to  be  obeyed,  even  if  this 
means  disobeying  direct  commands  from  duly- 
authorized  officials  or  if  it  means  noncompliance  with 
the  requirements  of  a constitutionally  valid  statute. 


But  the  Nuremberg  rulings  and  subsequent  treaty 
requirements  were  simply  declared  by  governments  as 
international  law  that  is  not  governmentally  self- 
executing. If  the  concern  is  not  to  hang  war  criminals 
but  to  comply  with  and  preserve  the  law,  what  is  to  be 
done?  How  is  international  law  to  be  citizen-executed 
when  it  is  governmentally  nullified?  No  extra- 
national channels  were  created  for  citizens  to  obey  the 
law  rather  than  their  governments. 

Nor  could  a way  be  created  within  governmental 
organization  for  the  citizens  of  an  unconquered 
government  to  comply  with  the  law  of  just  conduct 
when  their  government,  as  an  organization,  engages 
in  violations;  governments  do  not  put  their  own 
legitimacy  at  issue.  When  international  law  concern- 
ing basic  human  rights  is  violated  or  unimplemented 
by  government,  then  civil  initiative  is  necessary  to 
implement  the  law.  But  how  can  civil  initiative 
actually  uphold  and  preserve  international  law  in  the 
face  of  governmental  violations,  rather  than  just  being 
a vigilante  response  to  an  outlaw  government? 

During  these  closing  years  of  the  Twentieth 
Century,  as  a matter  of  historical  convergence,  any 
discussion  of  civil  initiative  to  establish  human  rights 


The  church,  in  the  broadest  ecumenical  sense  of  the  term,  has 
evolved  into  a transnational  association  capable  of  protecting 
human  rights^ 
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as  international  law  becomes  a discussion  of  sanctuary 
for  the  violated  as  an  emergent  institution  concerning 
the  relation  of  church  to  state.  The  church,  in  the 
broadest  ecumenical  sense  of  the  term,  has  evolved 
into  a transnational  association  capable  of  protecting 
human  rights.  In  its  most  inclusive  ecumenical  sense, 
the  church  is  now  a society  rather  than  a conglomet' 
ate  of  coporate  bodies  — the  society  of  all  who  • 
covenant,  as  communities,  to  become  a sanctuary  for 
life  — to  become  a people  that  hallows  the  earth. 

The  fully  ecumenical  church  has  demonstrated 
that  it  has  both  the  will  and  the  power,  in  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere,  to  establish  sanctuary  for 
refugees  whose  right  to  safe  haven  is  violated.  As 
sanctuary  is  now  being  woven  into  the  social  fabric, 
deliberation  therefore  focuses  on  ways  to  integrate  it 
with  the  govemmentally-enforced  rules  of  civil 
association.  As  either  civil  disobedience  or  vigilan' 
tism,  the  practice  of  sanctuary  would  split  the  law  and 
the  community' accepted  rules  of  just  conduct  into 
conflicting  religious  and  civil  orders.  As  civil 
initiative,  it  treats  church  and  state  as  distinguishable 
aspects  of  a single  societal  order. 

This  raises  many  tangled  issues  about  church-state 
relations  that  are  easiest  to  trace  by  following  the  way 
sanctuary  for  Central  American  refugees  is  actually 
developing.  But  first  I’ll  suggest  a key  for  untangling 
these  issues.  This  key  is  that  the  post'  Constantinian 
church  is  emerging  as  a societal  order  for  which  the 
recognition  of  human  rights  is  integral.  Among 
constitutional  governments  throughout  the  world,  the 
rule  of  law  has  been  withering  away  into  management 
that  nullifies  rights  and  substitutes  discretionary 
powers  that  are  exercised  arbitrarily  in  the  “national 
interest.”  At  the  same  time,  the  rule  of  law  has  been 
growing  and  flourishing  among  churches,  synagogues. 
Meetings,  and  other  religious  communities  that  enter 
into  a common  covenant  to  protect  and  preserve  basic 
human  rights.  In  effect,  “the  law”  as  societal  order  or 
civil  association  among  equals  is  migrating  from  state 
to  church  as  governmental  management  strives  (quite 
successfully)  to  eliminate  the  constitutional  con' 
straints  that  basic  human  rights  impose  on  the 
governmental  pursuit  of  political  objectives.  Mean' 
while,  the  church,  which  has  often  been  conceived  as 
a corporate  body  managed  to  achieve  otherworldly 
objectives,  is  becoming  a societal  order  that  includes 


everyone  of  whatever  creed  or  rite  for  whom  the 
nonviolent  protection  of  human  rights  is  integral  to 
faith'  and'practice.  The  reason  that  this  religious 
aspect  of  human  society  can  preserve  the  rule  of  law 
(when  government  rejects  it  in  favor  of  arbitrary 
managerial  discretion)  is  that  at  the  heart  of  an 
enforced  societal  order  are  community  standards  of 
just  conduct  which  governmental  coercion  is 
powerless  to  nullify. 

The  Covenant  Community  and  the  Practice  of  the 
Law 

Under  the  management  of  Elliott  Abrams, the  U.S. 
government  Central  American  policy  became  such  an 
extensive  labyrinth  of  lies  that  it’s  now  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  deceivers  from  the  deceived  among 
federal  administrators  and  members  of  congress.  INS 
policy  concerning  Central  American  refugees  has 
been  an  integral  part  of  this  systematic  program  of 
deceit.  In  1987,  explaining  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court’s 
ruling  against  the  INS  in  Cardoza^Fonseca,  Justice 
Blackmun  wrote  that  the  INS  had  interpreted  the 
1980  Refugee  Act  in  a way  that  is  “strikingly  contrary 
to  plain  language  and  legislative  history....  The  efforts 
of  [the  federal  courts]  stand  in  stark  contrast  to — but, 
it  is  sad  to  say,  alone  cannot  make  up  for — the  years  of 
seemingly  purposeful  blindness  by  the  INS.”  That’s  a 
particularly  revealing  admission  of  judicial  impotence 
from  a member  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Five  years 
earlier,  in  Orantes  v.  Immigration  Service,  Federal 
District  Court  judge  David  Kenyon  had  found  that  in 
its  treatment  of  Salvadorans  the  INS  “engages  in 
widespread  illegality,  so  widespread  that  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  individual  misconduct  but  a broad  system' 
atic  process.”  Several  months  before  Judge  Kenyon 
took  note  of  the  systematic  violation  of  the  1980 
Refugee  Act  by  the  INS,  a report  by  the  Office  of  the 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  had 
been  placed  in  the  Congressional  Record  by  Senator 
Kennedy  that  indicated  the  U.S.  treatment  of 
Salvadoran  refugees  was  in  violation  of  the  U.N. 
Refugee  Protocol.  Numerous  nongovernmental 
studies  arrived  at  the  same  conclusions.  In  effect. 
Justice  Blackmun’s  comments  five  years  later  in 
Cardoza-Fonseca  admitted  that  the  judicial  system  had 
been  powerless  to  correct  the  INS  violation  of  basic 
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(Sanctuary:  continued  from  page  157) 
human  rights  during  the  period  when  safe  haven  was 
most  urgently  needed  by  large  numbers  of  Salvadorans 
and  Guatemalans. 

Under  these  circumstances,  those  who  protected 
refugees  from  government  officials  clearly  were  not 
engaged  in  civil  disobedience  directed  against  unjust 
laws.  They  were  complying  with  statutes  and  treaties 
that  the  U.S.  government  was  openly  violating,  as 
well  as  the  rule  of  law  founded  on  human  rights, 
which  the  Nuremberg  Tribunal  had  recognized  as  the 
standard  of  just  conduct  that  constitutes  the  essential 
core  of  any  body  of  law.  Yet,  individuals  and  commu- 
nities  protected  refugees  primarily  because  of  religious 
rather  than  civil  conceptions  of  just  conduct.  For 
most  of  the  people  who  responded  to  the  refugees’ 
need  for  protection  from  federal  officials,  failing  to 
protect  them  would  have  been  apostasy,  whether  or 
not  it  was  a violation  of  law.  This  meant  that  a strong 
institutional  base  was  already  in  place  and  ready  to 
implement  the  Nuremberg  mandates. 

The  covenant  to  enter  into  protective  community 
with  the  violated  becomes  an  absurdity  if  the 
covenant  as  faith-and-practice  is  segregated  from  the 
covenant  as  civil  association.  The  law  of  a covenant- 
formed  community  may  be  viewed  either  from  its 
religious  or  its  civil  aspects,  but  as  a guide  to  practice 
the  covenant  to  become  a people  that  hallows  the 
earth  is  indivisible.  It  cannot  be  split  into  a higher 
and  a lower  law.  Precisely  because  the  post-  Con- 
stantinian  church  has  ceased  be  an  auxiliary  of  the 
state  and  is  therefore  capable  of  intervening  in  the 
violation  of  human  rights  by  the  state,  church-state 
relations  can  now  be  explored  in  terms  of  the  law  that 
constitutes  a common  ground  for  both  church  and 
state.  The  double  standard  of  just  conduct  that 
separates  a purported  higher  or  divine  law  from  lower 
or  human  law  is  really  just  a way  for  the  Constantin- 
ian  church,  as  handmaiden  to  the  state,  to  separate  its 
professed  faith  from  its  actual  practice.  Rejecting  this 
double  standard,  the  post-Constantinian  church 
becomes  a check  on  the  use  of  armed  force  by  the 
constituted  government  and  a nonviolent  balance  to 
the  governmental  use  of  coercion  for  maintaining 
social  order.  (In  actual  practice,  when  the  post-Con- 
stantinian  church  tries  to  retain  the  double  standard, 
it  soon  suffers  a relapse,  becoming  the  handmaiden  of 


Salvadoran  Refugee  in  Honduran  Refugee  Camp:  Photo 
courtesy  AFSC 

politico-military  organizations  which  proclaim  a 
higher  law  that  pertains  to  a future  order.) 

The  constitutional  separation  of  church  and  state 
in  the  United  States  prohibits  the  use  of  state  powers 
to  promote  religion;  it  does  not  restrict  religion  to 
otherworldly  concerns.  To  restrict  religion  to 
otherworldly  or  “spiritual”  concerns  such  as  the 
salvation  of  individual  souls  (which  is  what  the 
separation  of  church  and  state  means  in  Mexico) 
actually  amounts  to  the  use  of  state  powers  to  promote 
a specific  kind  of  religion  that  is  divorced  from 
religio — from  active  communion.  As  a communion, 
the  church  cultivates  social  order  through  cohesion, 
while  the  state  maintains  order  through  coercion,  but 
church  and  state  are  not  concerned  with  separable 
human  societies. 

Sanctuary  Supports  Rule  of  Law  Not  Vigilantism 

When  a congregation’s  practice  of  its  faith 
conflicts  with,  yet  overlaps,  government  activities, 
vigilantism  becomes  an  issue.  When  congregations  in 
the  United  States  grant  sanctuary  to  refugees  whom 
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the  state  has  excluded,  they  do  a job  that  the 
government  has  assigned  to  the  INS.  The  church 
rather  than  the  state  is  deciding  who  will  enter  and 
stay  in  the  United  States.  Sanctuary  for  first-asylum 
refugees  is  now  an  open,  established,  routine  practice 
that  the  federal  government  is  powerless  to  stop.  How, 
then,  can  a congregation’s  assumption  of  these  goV' 
emmental  powers  support  the  rule  of  law  rather  than 
a kind  of  do'gooder  vigilantism? 

The  rule  of  law  requires  slavish  obedience  neither 
to  government  officials  nor  to  statutes  and  rulings.  On 
the  contrary,  the  law’s  vitality  and  integrity  require 
constant  testing,  in  much  the  same  way  that  a body  of 
scientific  knowledge  must  be  subjected  to  testing. 
Judges  are  no  more  qualified  than  jailers  and  execu- 
tioners to  act  as  trustees  of  a community’s  standards  of 
just  conduct,  but  the  linchpin  of  civil  association 
under  law  is  the  case-by-case  submission  to  adjudica- 
tion of  distinctively  governmental  questions  concern- 
ing coercive  punishment  or  other  liabilities.  In  this 
process,  no  governmental  rule  or  ruling  is  ever  beyond 
further  challenge  or  clarification  in  new  cases.  To 
maintain  this  linkage,  our  congregational  practice  of 
sanctuary  in  Tucson  has  evolved  to  be  open,  truthful, 
and  ready  for  as  many  trials  as  the  government  may 
wish  to  initiate.  Sanctuary  congregations  and  related 
border  assistance  groups  declare  their  principles  and 
procedures  and  also  notify  the  INS  whenever  they 
assist  refugees  to  come  through  the  borderlands  to 
safety.  Those  involved  in  refugee  assistance  also 
covenant  never  to  plea  bargain  but  to  insist  on  a jury 
trial  if  indicted. 

In  their  relations  to  federal  officials  and  agencies, 
sanctuary  providers  in  Tucson  constantly  seek  friendly 
dialogue,  follow  government  regulations  and  rulings 
in  so  far  as  they  entail  no  violation  of  law,  and  explore 
ways  to  cooperate  with  the  INS  and  the  Border  Patrol 
in  joint  efforts  to  protect  refugees.  Because  the  INS 
strives  for  unconstrained  discretionary  powers  in  its 
administration  of  the  1980  Refugee  Act,  sanctuary 
communities  easily  assume  leadership  in  establishing 
the  actual  practice  of  the  law.  Sanctuary  communities 
establish  the  law  where  the  INS  defaults  because  they 
follow  known,  consistent  principles  and  procedures. 

At  its  heart,  the  law  is,  in  any  case,  always  formed  by 
community  practice,  provided  that  the  practice  is 
open,  is  fully  interactive  with  government  agencies. 


and  navigates  by  constant  principles  as  the  winds  of 
political  expediency  shift  and  bluster.  The  primary 
interpreter,  practitioner,  and  cultivator  of  the  law  is 
always  the  community  for  which  it  is  the  essential 
framework  of  cohesive  human  interaction. 

Sanctuary  as  Civil  Iniative  is  Separate  from 
Politicized  Sanctuary 

In  relation  to  political  solidarity  groups  which 
want  to  prune  the  practice  of  sanctuary  to  serve  their 
own  policy  objectives,  involving  vigilantism  of  sorts, 
sanctuary  as  civil  initiative  occasionally  needs  to 
correct  public  misperceptions  engendered  by  the  use 
of  the  same  word  to  refer  to  the  two  radically  different 
practices.  Since  the  distinction  between  societal  and 
managerial  principles  of  order  has  nothing  to  do  with 
competition  for  the  control  of  an  organization,  this 
difference  of  usage  just  means  that  those  of  us  who 
practice  sanctuary  as  civil  initiative  must  occasionally 
announce  publicly  that  we  are  not  members  of  organ- 
izations that  may  seem  to  speak  for  us.  We  also  mean 
something  quite  different  by  the  word  sanctuary.  As 
civil  initiative,  sanctuary  can,  of  course,  inter  act  with 
politicized  sanctuary  in  much  the  same  way  we 
interact  with  the  U.S.  government’s  politicizing  of 
refugee  rights — that  is,  cooperation  and  accommoda- 
tion are  possible  when  they  protect  rather  than 
sacrifice  refugee  rights  and  expose  rather  than  cover- 
up  human  rights  violations.  Whether  interacting  with 
the  INS  or  politicized  sanctuary,  the  practice  of 
sanctuary  as  civil  initiative  seeks  a common  ground 
rather  than  a common  cause  as  the  basis  for  coopera- 
tion. 

Sanctuary  providers  also  avoid  vigilantism  by 
constantly  adapting  to  changes  in  governmental 
practices  and  refugee  needs.  For  example,  since  1984 
only  a relatively  small  minority  of  the  Central 
Americans  coming  to  the  United  States  have  been 
refugees  who  are  fleeing  persecution  and  are  therefore 
entitled  to  political  asylum  under  the  provisions  of  the 
U.N.  Refugee  Protocol  and  the  1980  Refugee  Act. 
Many  of  the  Salvadorans,  Guatemalans,  and  Nicara- 
guans who  are  now  arriving  in  the  United  States, 
however,  are  fleeing  life-threatening  conditions  of 
civil  war  and  deprivation  that  require  safe  haven  until 
they  can  safely  return.  Also,  since  1985,  some  INS 

(Continued  on  page  1 60) 
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(Sanctuary:  continued  from  page  1 59) 
courts  have  begun  approving  many  of  the  credible 
asylum  applications  from  Salvadorans  and  Guatema- 
lans. In  any  case,  adequate  legal  aid  can  prevent  the 
return  of  first-asylum  refugees,  even  if  they  are  not 
granted  political  asylum.  Since  1983,  support  groups 
have  been  quite  successful  in  preventing  the  return  of 
high-risk  refugees,  through  the  appeal  process  and 
then  third-country  asylum  if  all  else  fails.  If  a known 
high-risk  refugee  should  be  returned  to  Central 
America,  sanctuary  providers  would  bear  the  primary 
responsibility  for  letting  it  happen. 

Changing  Needs  of  Refugees  Requires  Increased 
Legal  Aid 

In  other  words,  many  of  the  blatant  lies  of  the  early 
Eighties  now  have  kernels  of  truth  and  therefore 
require  careful  winnowing  if  the  practice  of  sanctuary 
is  itself  to  be  honest.  Away  from  the  borderlands,  the 
need  for  sanctuary  as  an  alternative  to  established 
governmental  procedures  has  almost  entirely  been 
superseded  by  the  need  for  adequate  legal  aid  either  to 
establish  refugee  status  in  the  United  States  or  else  to 
find  political  asylum  elsewhere. 

Another  surge  of  Central  American  refugees  could 
change  all  this  overnight.  In  addition,  legislation  is 
being  prepared  that  would  renounce  all  U.S.  obliga- 
tions to  protect  first-asylum  refugees,  which  would 
drive  them  underground  and  create  a massive  need  for 
sanctuary.  A marked  increase  in  death-  squad  and 
military  activities  will  follow  the  elections  in  El 
Salvador.  A victory  for  the  Arena  party  could  con- 
ceivably foreshadow  a return  to  the  worst  of  the  early 
Eighties.  On  the  border,  sanctuary  providers  are 
chronically  exhausted  and  always  in  need  of  volun- 
teers and  other  support  from  sanctuary  congregations 
in  the  hinterlands.  In  Southern  Arizona,  high-risk 
refugees  need  assistance  to  get  through  almost  every 
week,  and  crossing  to  safety  is  becoming  much  more 
dangerous,  particularly  on  the  Mexican  side,  now  that 
the  borderlands  are  being  militarized  for  intercepting 
and  killing  suspected  drug  runners.  Nonetheless,  the 
model  for  sanctuary  that  developed  in  the  early 
Eighties  is  largely  antiquated;  in  refugee  settlement 
areas  away  from  the  border,  a support  system  of 
knowledgeable  lawyers  and  paralegals  rather  than  a 
network  of  underground  sanctuary-providers  is  now 


urgently  needed. 

IRCA;  the  Greatest  Challenge  to  the  Integrity  of 
Sanctuary  Practice  and  a Violation  of  Human 
Rights 

The  greatest  challenge  to  the  integrity  of  our 
practice  of  sanctuary  as  civil  initiative  is  now  posed  by 
the  1-9  requirement  of  IRCA,  the  Immigration 
Reform  and  Control  Act  of  1986.  This  is  the 
requirement  that  employers  verify  employment 
eligibility  on  form  1-9,  which  requires  that  job 
applicants  provide  certain  documents  and  sign  an 
attestation  that  they  are  not  unauthorized  aliens. 
Personally,  I can’t  say  that  U.S.  immigration  policy 
was  inherently  fairer  or  less  racist  without  employer 
sanctions  than  it  will  be  with  them.  If  the  ‘Texas 
Amendment”  that  exempted  employers  from  certain 
sanctions  had  simply  been  struck,  I would  have 
favored  it — and  in  1983  I actually  did  argue  this  point 
with  the  aide  to  Congressman  Mazzoli  who  drafted 
much  of  the  original  Simpson-Mazzoli  Bill.  When 
employers  were  exempt  from  sanctions  for  hiring 
undocumented  foreign  workers,  extreme  forms  of 
exploitation  were  common;  the  situation  was  socially 
poisonous.  As  a cowboy  and  rancher,  I saw  it  and 
sometimes  talked  about  it  with  the  Mexican  cowboys 
with  whom  I worked.  On  my  family’s  ranch  in  the 
Huachucas,  we  hired  only  Mexican  cowboys  because 
they  were  unlikely  to  use  our  cattle  to  practice  for  the 
next  rodeo,  but  we  would  not  hire  anyone  who  was 
undocumented. 

If  employer  exemptions  had  simply  been  removed 
from  existing  statutes  concerning  the  transporting  and 
harboring  of  undocumented  foreigners,  the  question 
of  lawful  conduct  would  come  up  case-by-case  (for 
example,  whether  employment  or  other  support  given 
to  an  undocumented  foreigner  is  necessary  to  protect 
that  person’s  basic  rights  to  life  and  liberty).  Could 
the  basic  rights  to  life  and  liberty  of  any  undocu- 
mented foreigner  be  violated  as  a result  of  compli- 
ance? The  question  shifts  because  the  1-9  requirement 
substitutes  directive  managerial  organization  for 
enforced  societal  order  (for  “the  law,”  in  the  sense 
that  has  no  plural).  Job  applicants  and  employers  must 
decide  whether  they  will  collaborate  as  agents  of  the 
INS  in  making  and  administering  the  1-9  attestation. 
The  1-9  converts  citizens  under  the  rule  of  law  into 
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servants  under  state  direction.  The  next  essential  step 
if  IRCA  is  to  work  requires,  of  course,  a computer' 
linked  national  identity  card  for  everyone  who  is 
authorized  to  be  in  the  United  States. 

Enforced  societal  order  is  inherently  nondirective 
and  pluralistic;  enforced  managerial  organization  is 
inherently  directive  and  collectivistic.  The  faith-and' 
practice  of  deviant  minorities  is  outlawed  whenever 
managerial  organization  supersedes  societal  order.  As 
a Quaker,  I’m  sensitized  by  the  history  and  testimo- 
nies of  the  Society  of  Friends  and  will  therefore  draw 
on  this  tradition  in  order  to  illustrate  this  distinc- 
tion— a distinction  that  often  eludes  dominant 
majorities  as  well  as  ideologues  intent  on  bending  or 
reconstructing  society  according  to  their  will. 

In  claiming  their  right  to  exist  as  minority 
communities,  17th-  Century  dissenters  insisted  that 
civil  association  as  well  as  the  church  is  to  be 
understood  as  a societas  rather  than  an  universitas. 


Anglo-American  law  translates  this  distinction  into 
the  difference  between  a partnership  and  a corpora- 
tion, but  Quakers  commonly  thought  of  it  as  the 
contrast  between  the  law  of  liberty  and  the  kingly 
yoke.  Feudalism’s  protection-obedience  relation  was 
breaking  down;  outside  the  old  order  based  on 
dominance  and  submission,  increasing  numbers  of 
“masterless”  people  who  gave  fealty  to  no  lord 
wandered  England  and  other  European  realms.  The 
burning  issue  with  regard  to  both  church  and  state 
was  whether  national  organization  could  reinstate  a 
social  order  based  on  submission  to  a new  master.  Or, 
alternatively,  whether  human  society,  in  both  its  civil 
and  religious  aspects,  could  be  based  on  consent 
among  equals — that  is,  on  the  equal  associational 
rights  of  all  human  beings.  The  result  has  been  an 
unstable  and  often  contradictory  mix.  The  organiza- 
tion of  national  governments  could  never  draw  a 
lawful  line  across  human  rights  in  order  to  distinguish 
“the  people”  from  “aliens.” 


The  distinction  between  societal  order  and  mana- 
gerial organization  cuts  much  deeper  than  the  distinc- 
tion between  left  and  right.  Managerial  organization  is 
inherently  collectivistic,  and  collectivism  is  closely 
associated  with  socialist  programs  for  nationalization. 
But  collectivism  in  the  latter  half  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  is  advancing  on  the  right  and  receding  on 
the  left.  The  foremost  champion  of  collectivism  in  the 
U.S.  Congress  is  now  Senator  Alan  Simpson,  a 
Wyoming  Republican.  This  distinction  also  cuts 
deeper  than  religious  and  civil  association.  A 
community  cannot  be  a religious  society  for  which  the 
recognition  of  human  rights  is  integral,  yet  at  the 
same  time  subordinate  its  faith-and-practice  to 
government  directives  that  involve  the  violation  of 
these  rights.  Nor  can  it  place  the  civil  aspect  of  its 
faith-and-  practice  under  government  management. 
Seventeenth  Century  Quakers  therefore  made  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  religious  and  civil  aspects  of 


their  refusal  to  doff  their  hats  to  lords  and  masters,  to 
use  the  traditional  “you-thee”  distinctions  that 
affirmed  the  old  order,  to  take  the  Restoration  oath  of 
fealty,  and  to  cease  assembling  or  speaking  publicly 
without  authorization.  Above  all,  as  a society  that 
considers  no  human  being  to  be  rightfully  violable, 
Quakers  came  to  refuse  recruitment  or  conscription 
into  government  activities  that  involve  treating 
anyone  as  an  enemy  or  alien — that  is,  as  a person 
who,  unlike  those  who  constitute  “the  people,”  is 
violable  in  the  national  interest.  The  1-9  attestation 
now  required  of  job  applicants,  along  with  the 
requirement  that  employers  administer  it,  poses  a 
similar  but  much  more  systemic  challenge  to  the 
integrity  of  Quaker  faith-and-practice  (as  it  does  for 
everyone  who  covenants)  to  treat  no  human  being  as 
a violable  enemy  or  alien.  Compliance  with  the  1-9 
requirement  would  mean  placing  this  aspect  of  our 
faith-and-practice  under  government  management. 

(Continued  on  page  162) 
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(Sanctuary:  continued  from  page  161) 

Away  from  the  border,  the  requirement  that  all 
employers  and  job  applicants  fill  out  an  L9  to 
document  employability  will  probably  look  like  an 
insignificant  pinch  of  incense  that  we  must  now  offer 
to  the  dying  spirit  of  economic  nationalism.  But  in 
the  borderlands  we  have  seen  and  know  what  it 
means  when  human  beings  are  forced  to  survive  below 
the  law.  When  terror^ridden  refugees  are  treated  as 
illegal  immigrants,  they  are  as  exploitable  as  slaves — 
and  much  more  disposable.  Extortion,  rape,  untreated 
injury  and  illness — almost  any  outrage  is  better  than 

Justice  and  compassion  are  crimi- 
nalized, and  security  under 
government  is  the  reward  for 
acquiescing  in  the  violation  of 
human  rights, 

capture;  almost  any  suffering  is  better  than  being 
forced  to  return.  In  the  borderlands  we  have  seen 
what  it  means  for  an  entire  group  of  people  within  our 
society  to  be  forced  to  live  below  the  law.  And  we 
have  learned  that  the  rule  of  law  unravels  for  every' 
one  when  some  people  within  a society  must  try  to 
survive  below  the  law.  Justice  and  compassion  are 
criminalized,  and  security  under  government  is  the 
reward  for  acquiescing  in  the  violation  of  human 
rights. 

Just  as  military  draftees  are  conscripted  to  fight 
those  the  government  calls  “the  enemy,”  the  1-9  re- 
quirement  drafts  employers  and  job  applicants  to  do 
violence  to  fellow  human  beings  whom  the  govern- 
ment calls  “aliens.”  The  keystone  for  human  rights  is 
each  person’s  dec  is  ion- making  control  over  his  or  her 
body  and  labor.  For  the  same  reason  that  a statute 
authorizing  chattel  slavery  would  pull  this  keystone 
and  demolish  the  interlocking  structure  of  human 
rights,  prohibiting  the  employment  of  “aliens”  does  so 
whenever  they  have  no  other  options.  When  the 
landless  poor  are  excluded  from  the  market  for  their 
labor,  they  are  illegalized  as  human  beings.  More 
definitively  than  has  ordinarily  been  the  case  for 
slaves,  refugees  who  must  live  as  “illegals”  are  forced 
to  seek  survival  below  the  law. 

Consider  the  young  woman  who  must  regularly 
submit  to  rape  so  her  family  won’t  be  reported. 


Consider  the  severely  injured  accident  victim  who 
must  hide  from  the  ambulance.  Consider  the  young 
man  who  must  run  drugs  for  a living.  Children  and 
young  women  in  the  United  States  who  only  speak  a 
Mayan  language  are  being  sold  out  of  their  culture  for 
a going  price  of  $300.  This  means  that  in  the  United 
States  in  1989  a human  being  sells  for  less  than  most 
saddle  horses!  The  life  of  those  who  must  survive 
below  the  law  is  degradation,  terror,  and  violence. 

As  a matter  of  faith-and-practice,  complying  with 
the  1-9  requirement  would,  for  many  of  us,  constitute 
apostasy.  As  a matter  of  citizenship,  compliance 
would  also  betray  the  law  of  the  land.  If  the  concept 
of  human  rights  means  anything  at  all,  it  must  mean 
that  no  one  is  below  the  law,  that  the  basic  human 
rights  to  life  and  liberty  are  essential  to  the  validation 
of  law  and  the  legitimation  of  government.  A statute 
that  mandates  our  collaboration  in  the  violation  of 
these  basic  rights  lacks  validity  as  law.  A government 
that  mandates  violation  lacks  legitimacy. 

In  denying  some  people  access  to  sustenance,  the 
1-9  requirement  violates  their  right  to  life.  In 
prohibiting  all  livelihood  within  the  law,  it  violates 
their  right  to  liberty.  Conscripting  employers  and  job 
applicants  to  enforce  the  1-9  violation  of  others’ 
rights  to  life  and  liberty  is  itself  a violation  of  a right 
of  conscience  that  is  essential  to  human  dignity  and 
communion.  As  sanctuary  covenant  communities  and 
conscientious  individuals  throughout  the  United 
States  now  consider  whether  they  will  comply  with 
the  1-9  requirement,  noncompliance  should  therefore 
be  undertaken  as  civil  initiative  rather  than  civil 
disobedience,  to  establish  a single  standard  of  right 
and  duty  under  law. 


Refugee  Workers  Laboring  in  Fields:  Photo  courtesy 
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Quakers  and  the  Courts 

by  Leta  Adler,  Westivood  Meeting 

Some  Friends  have  questioned  the  appropriateness 
of  AFSC’s  current  lawsuit  because  they  feel  that 
Friends  have  traditionally  avoided  litigation.  Early 
Disciplines  enjoined  Friends  from  bringing  lawsuits 
against  each  other,  and  Meetings  were  expected  to 
compose  differences  among  their  members.^  This 
practice  probably  grew  out  of  Jesus’  advice,  “If 
someone  brings  a lawsuit  against  you  ...  do  your  best 
to  settle  the  dispute  with  him  before  you  get  to  court.” 
(Luke  12:  58-59;  Matthew  5:  25-26)  Friends  probably 
also  did  not  wish  to  make  any  disharmony  in  the 
meeting  a public  matter. 

Jesus,  however,  according  to  the  scripture,  advised 
avoiding  litigation  on  what  seems  purely  pragmatic 
grounds,  “...he  will  drag  you  before  the  judge,  who  will 
hand  you  over  to  the  police,  and  you  will  be  put  in 
jail.  There  you  will  stay,  I tell  you,  until  you  pay  the 
last  penny  of  your  fine.”  George  Fox’s  early  aversion 
to  the  courts  was  based  on  a similar  mistrust.  Until  his 
last  imprisonment,  “Fox  had  long  been  a bitter  enemy 
of  the  legal  profession,  viewing  lawyers  as  frauds  and 
charlatans  who  allied  themselves  with  the  Established 
Church  to  persecute  dissenters.”^ 

Fox  was  arrested  in  1673  after  a Friend’s  Meeting. 
He  was  arraigned  in  a local  court,  and  thereafter 
ensued  a major  legal  battle.  Friends  lobbied  with 
powerful  and  prestigious  persons  including  the  king 
himself.  They  wrote  pamphlets  to  support  their 
positions.  And,  with  the  aid  of  lawyers,  they  employed 
many  sophisticated  legal  maneuvers,  including  claims 
of  error  in  the  indictment.  In  fact.  Friends  initiated  a 
suit  in  London  to  obtain  a writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
permitting  Fox  to  be  tried  in  London  rather  than  in 
the  local  court  where  he  was  subject  to  local  preju- 
dices and  the  prospect  of  harsher  punishment.  His 
case  was  dismissed  in  1675  because  of  errors  in  the 
original  indictment. 

Based  on  their  experience  in  George  Fox’s  case. 
Friends  founded  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  1676,  “a 
sophisticated  legal  defense  organization  which  would 
play  a strategic  role  in  the  survival  of  Quakerism  into 
the  Age  of  Toleration.”^  TTieir  constant  defense,  that 
worshipping  according  to  conscience  was  not  treason. 


surely  helped  set  the  stage  for  the  Acts  of  Toleration 
and  for  the  legal  doctrine  of  separation  of  church  and 
state  enshrined  in  our  constitution. 

The  explicit  injunction  against  use  of  lawsuits  by 
Quakers  concerned  disputes  between  individuals. 
Neither  the  Philidelphia  nor  the  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting  now  includes  in  its  discipline  advices 
opposing  use  of  the  courts  by  individual  Friends  or  by 
Friends  organizations. 

Early  Friends  committed  their  “crimes”  openly  and 
thus  exposed  themselves  to  punishment.  They  did 
not,  however,  docilely  accept  imprisonment  and  other 
severe  punishments,  enlisted  the  aid  of  powerful  allies 
and  wrote  pamphlets  to  sway  public  opinion,  even  as 
they  attempted  to  persuade  the  courts.  It  is  true  that 
the  Committee  on  Sufferings  did  not,  in  the  few  years 
before  the  need  disappeared,  bring  a suit  challenging 
the  right  of  the  State  to  establish  religion,  but  who 
knows  if  legal  grounds  existed  in  Britain  at  that  time. 
Nevertheless,  early  Friends  initiated  at  least  one 
lawsuit,  that  on  behalf  of  George  Fox,  and  became 
adept  at  legal  maneuvering. 

At  least  three  contemporary  and  highly-regarded 
Quakers  have  brought  lawsuits  (and  won  their  cases) 
against  the  U.S.  government  on  the  basis  of  prin- 
cipled concerns — Barbara  Elfbrandt,  Daniel  Seeger, 
and  Gordon  Hirobayashi.  Individual  Friends — among 
them  Hermione  Baker,  PYM  Clerk — are  parties  to  the 
current  AFSC  suit,  as  are  the  AFSC  Board  and 
Corporation,  all  members  of  which  are  Friends. 
[Excerpted  from  Westwood  Meeting 
Newsletter] 

* Howard  Brin  ton.  Friends  for  300  Years,  p.  130. 

* Craig  Horie,  “Changing  Quaker  Attitudes  toward  Legal 
Defense:  the  George  Fox  Case,  1673-75,  and  the  Establish- 
ment of  Meeting  for  Sufferings,”  in  J.  William  Frost  and 
John  M.  Moore  (eds)  Seekir)g  the  Light,  pp  17-39. 

Y QUAKER  LIMERICK 

by  Barrie  Pittock,  Australia  Yearly  Meeting,  1989 

When  two  Friends  of  the  Wollongong  Meeting 
Would  not  give  each  other  a greeting 
An  elderly  Quaker 
Became  the  peacemaker 

, So  ensuring  the  fighting  was  fleeting. 
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Friends  for  30© 
Words 

The  Friendly  Feedback  Loop 

by  Pat  Qilmore,  Mt.  View  Meeting 

I have  come  to  understand  the  importance  of  “the 
feedback  loop”  — the  thermostat  — in  guiding  us 
toward  Truth,  especially  as  Friends  consider  embrac- 
ing various  movements  and  ideologies.  Some  systems 
have  the  feedback  loop  built  in  better  than  others, 
which  is  why,  for  example,  some  economists  find  basic 
strengths  in  the  market  system,  political  scientists  in 
the  democratic  system,  etc. 

What  you  can  observe  up  close  in  person-to-person 
work  also  contains  pretty  fair  feedback.  This  is  one 
reason  I increasingly  put  my  efforts  where  I can  see 
what’s  happening.  (Child  care,  for  example,  is  very 
high  on  feedback.) 

This  doesn’t  mean  I’m  no  longer  interested  in  the 
big  problems.  My  number  one  concern  is  the  same  as 
it  was  25  years  ago  — the  peril  posed  by  the  national 
defense  establishment's  "holding  us  all  hostage”  (to 
quote  from  one  of  Kenneth  Boulding’s  Bumper- 
Stickers-for-Human- Betterment). 

I feel  sympathy  and  support  for  Friends  who  pursue 
solutions  different  from  mine.  I know  they’re 
motivated  by  the  same  good  will  reservoir  I draw  from. 

And  I know  that  Friends  have  wisely  been  wary  of 
“expertise”  and  the  authority  of  the  learned  vs. 
personal  experience.  Fox  himself  distrusted  the 
“professors”  of  religious  dogma  and  called  for  Friends 
to  speak  from  their  own  experience. 

But  that  doesn’t  mean  we’re  to  ignore  the 
information  and  understanding  gleaned  from  the 
professional  pursuit  of  knowledge  representing  a 
lifetime  of  service  and  study. 

I have  found  it  troubling  that  there  seems  to  be  in 
the  Society  of  Friends  a certain  disdain  for  evidence 
when  it  doesn’t  agree  with  one’s  sympathies.  Sloppy 
scholarship  is  condoned  as  expressing  the  heart  of  the 
matter;  the  right  tone  excuses  exaggeration  or  even 
misstatement. 

So  I am  grateful  to  Jack  Gilmore  (my  late  husband 
who  was  also  a Quaker  economist  and  a careful 


scholar),  Kenneth  Boulding,  Jack  Powelson,  Jim 
Corbett,  Gilbert  and  Anne  White,  and  other  Friends 
who,  in  the  service  of  greater  truth  and  understand- 
ing, may  temper  some  of  our  passions  — the  better  to 
do  good  in  the  world. 


The  following  items  were  excerpted  from  the  Young 
Friends  Newsletter,  April  1989, published  by  the  Teen 
and  Children  Program  Committee  of  College  Park 
Quarterly  Meeting,  Editor,  Sage  Wexner,  326,  “I” 
Street,  Davis  CA  95616. 

Teen  Program  Activities  include  a Group  Dis- 
cussion and  Art  Project  on  the  theme  of  Homeless- 
ness, calling  for  participants  to  bring  canned  goods 
and  new  items  to  donate  to  the  Santa  Cruz  Homeless 
Shelter  and  to  prepare  for  discussion,  photos,  articles 
and  poems  on  teen- aged  homeless. 

❖❖❖❖❖ 

A column  by  George  Fox  and  the  editors: 

Through  a series  of  seances,  the  editors  of  the 
Young  Friends  Newsletter  have  managed  to  persuade 
the  gullible  old  spirit  of  George  Fox  to  run  a column 
for  us.  He  has  agreed  to  offer  advice  about  anything 
and  everything,  an  area  in  which  he  is  a particular 
expert. 

Some  letters  picked  up  by  George’s  telepathy: 

Dear  George  Fox: 

I dislike  some  of  my  teachers  and  so  I don’t  try  in 
those  classes.  I don’t  get  good  grades  in  those  classes 
and  my  parents  yell  at  me  and  I don’t  understand. 
What  should  I do  to  get  along  better  with  these 
teachers? 

Despairing 

Dear  Despairing: 

I “heard”  your  letter  so  I’d  like  to  try  to  offer  help: 
Try  to  do  the  work  without  thinking  about  it. 
TTiinking  about  the  work  and  the  teacher  will  lead 
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to  resisting  and  more  despair.  Look  at  your  teachers 
and  imagine  someone  else.  Or  you  could  try  to  see  the 
good  in  the  teacher.  Learn  what  you  can  from  the 
work. 

Qeorge  Fox 


Clearness  Committee  for  Kids, 

by  Katy  Festinger,  Davis  Meeting 

In  our  Meeting  we  have  been  using  clearness 
committees  for  all  sorts  of  things,  and  it  occurred  to 
me  that  maybe  the  opportunity  could  be  extended  to 
kids.  Any  kind  of  problem  can  be  discussed  and  the 
people  involved  in  your  committee  canbe  picked  by 
you. 

Some  subjects  we’ve  dealt  with  in  our  meeting: 
“Should  I become  a member  of  a Monthly  Meeting? 
Should  I quit  my  job?  Is  it  okay  to  combine  another 
discipline  with  Quaker  practice  — like  Aikido? 
Should  I get  married?” 

A clearness  committee  can  be  requested  by  anyone 
— Friend  or  attender.  You  address  the  request  to  your 
M&tO  committee,  either  written  or  in  person. 

Mention  specifically  if  there  are  people  you’d  like  to 
have  on  your  committee.  A committee  usually  has 
three  people  and  meets  once,  maybe  twice. 

Some  questions  kids  might  be  concerned  with: 
“How  can  I choose  between  my  two  parents?  Should  I 
go  to  an  alternative  school?  How  can  I deal  with  peer 
pressure?” 

QUAKER  YOUTH  EXCHANGE 

The  20th  Century  Form  of  Quaker  Intervisitatlon  for 
12  to  22  year-olds 

Friend  Sally  Rickerman  has  created  the  Quaker 
Youth  Exchange  to  provide  opportunities  for 
intervisitation  worldwide  for  Young  Friends  12-22 
years  old.  She  is  providing  a clearing  house  for 
connecting  Young  Friends  with  host  families.  It  is 


possible  for  intervisitation  within  the  United  States  or 
between  Friends’  families  in  Europe,  Canada,  Africa, 
or  other  world  locations. 

For  applications  and  information  write:  QYE,  Box 
201  RDl,  Undenberg,  PA  19350.  Or  call:  (215)  274- 
8856. 


tn  the  tint  two  centuries  ot  Quakerism.  Friends  trequenity  traveled  by  toot,  or  horse, 
or  catrkjge.  or  ship  in  the  important  mIrUstry  ot  intervisitation  both  to  Individuol 
Friers  or  to  the  meetings 

Forum 

Thoughts  on  the  Hearing  Problem  at  Yearly 
Meeting 

by  Harold  Carson,  Olympia  Meeting 

Friends  are  more  aware  of  this  problem  today,  but 
we  can  all  do  better.  Can  we  remember  to: 

❖ Use  the  P.A.  system  when  available. 

❖ Speak  up  and  talk  to  people  rather  than  to  the 

wall. 

❖ During  the  business  session:  If  it  is  utorth  saying, 

it  is  ivorth  hearing. 

❖ During  worship,  we  can  be  more  patient  with 

(Continued  on  page  166) 
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(Forum:  continued  from  page  165) 
those  Friends  who  just  speak  to  God. 

Sometimes  love  and  patience  will  create  more 
friendships  than  hearing. 

❖❖❖❖❖ 

A Response  to  Judith  Weinberg 

by  Joel  QaziS'Sax,  Palo  Alto  Meeting 

I share  Judith  Weinberg’s  concern  for  a balanced 
presentation  of  the  Palestinian  and  Israeli  contro' 
versy.  (F.B.  March  1989,  Forum)  I am  disturbed, 
however,  by  some  of  her  characterizations  of  Palestini- 
ans. Weinberg  writes,  “we  should  also  be  told  that 
whatever  else  the  children  are  taught  they  are  also 
taught  systematically  to  hate,  fear  and  prepare  them- 
selves when  grown  (and  not  grown  at  that)  to  kill 
Israelis.  Nor  is  a word  mentioned  of  the  all  too 
numerous  acts  of  terrorism  perpetuated  for  so  long  by 
the  Palestinians.” 

As  I write  this,  I am  wrapping  up  preparations  for 
the  early  April  visit  of  Palestinian  nonviolence 
advocate  Mubarak  Awad.  I have  studied  the  Israeli- 
Palestinian  question  closely,  talked  about  the 
situation  with  Awad  and  his  wife  Nancy  Nye,  and  am 
now  moved  to  declare  my  differences  with  Weinberg’s 
remark. 

I have  three  objections: 

1.  Weinberg  wants  us  to  remember  the  past,  I 
feel  that  we  nust  concentrate  on  what  is  happening 
now.  The  PLO  has  renounced  terrorist  acts.  The 
leaders  on  the  West  Bank  and  in  Gaza  have  urged 
their  followers  not  to  use  firearms.  Their  injunctions 
are  being  heeded.  In  the  face  of  shouts  and  stones  and 
olive  tree  plantings,  the  Israeli  army  has  responded 
with  gunfire.  During  1988,  366  Palestinians  and  only 
1 1 Israelis  were  killed  in  Intifada  related  incidents; 
20,000  Palestinians  and  1,100  Israelis  were  injured 
during  the  same  period  of  time.^  The  Israelis  currently 
pose  a greater  threat  to  the  Palestinians  than  the 
PalesCinians  pose  to  the  Israelis  or  to  any  of  us. 

2.  Her  remark  shows  a misunderstanding  of  the 
nature  of  antics emitism  in  the  Middle  East, 
Christians  in  the  West  turned  to  anti-Semitism  as  a 
way  of  creating  a scapegoat  for  their  oppression  at  the 
hands  of  kings  and  for  their  sufferings  as  economic 
conditions  worsened.  As  Bernard  Lewis  observes  in 


his  book  Semite  and  Anti-Semite,  the  rulers  of  the  land 
caught  the  disease  from  their  people.  Islam,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  urged  tolerance,  not  only  for  Jews,  but 
also  for  other  “People  of  the  Book,”  i.e.  Christians. 
Lewis  sees  Arab  anti-semitism  as  a political  tool: 
some  of  the  Arab  leadership  is  attempting  to  use  the 
old  European  fabrications  as  a culture  with  which  to 
infect  the  masses.  States  rather  than  activists  teach 
hatred.  How  can  these  states  teach  their  message  in 
Israeli  controlled  school? 

Not  through  the  Palestinian  leadership.  Surpris- 
ingly, the  Arab  organization  which  has  worked  the 
hardest  to  combat  anti-semitism  among  the  Arab 
intellegensia  has  been  the  PLO.  In  his  1970  book  on 
the  Talmud  published  by  the  PLO  Research  Center, 
Assad  Razzuq  criticized  other  Arab  writers  for  using 
sources  on  Judaism  which  “today  are  rejected  and 
despised  by  civilized  people.”  He  asked  “Until  when 
do  we  want  to  be  our  own  worst  enemies,  as  we  persist 
in  prejudicing  the  justice  of  our  cause  and  appear  to 
be  determined  to  nullify  its  humanistic  character?”  ^ 

3.  Because  she  echoes  the  image  of  the  Palestine 
ian  which  is  the  one  the  American  media  has 
created,  Weinberg  has  misrepresented  what  the 
West  Bank  conflict  is  all  about. 

The  Intifada  is  not  a holy  war.  It  is  not  the  product  of 
hatred  for  Israelis,  but  comes  out  of  anger  for 
sufferings  incurred  under  the  Occupation.  The 
Israelis  are  not  the  scapegoats  for  other  oppressors. 
This  time  they  are  the  oppressors. 

In  a recent  phone  conversation,  Mubarak  Awad 
told  me:  “Even  with  the  beatings,  with  all  the  killing, 
with  all  the  destruction  of  houses,  the  people  said, 

*We  are  able  to  accept  Israel.  We  are  able  to  accept  a 
two  state  solution.  Let’s  work  on  it.’  And  they  didn’t 
do  it  out  of  fear.  They  did  it  because  they  have  more 
understanding  of  the  Israelis.  They  did  it  because 
they  thought  that  the  Israelis  could  not  defeat  them, 
they  could  not  defeat  the  Israelis,  so  the  best  solution 
was  to  live  and  let  the  other  individual  live.  So  they 
want  justice  for  themselves,  they  want  justice  for  the 
others.”  ^ 

Awad  said  another  thing  to  me  that  is  relevant  to 
this  dialogue:  “We  don’t  want  anyone  to  be  on  our 
side  as  Palestinians.  But  also  don’t  take  the  side  of  the 
Israelis.  The  American  people  must  try  to  take  two 
sides,  so  that  the  two  can  be  winners  instead  of 
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losers.” 

My  heart  and  her  words  tell  me  that  Judith 
Weinberg  shares  this  prayer.  But  she  and  other 
Friends  would  do  a great  service  to  the  cause  of 
Middle  East  peace  if  they  would  carefully  examine 
their  statements  for  the  anti- Arab  prejudice  which 
infests  American  accounts  of  the  Middle  East  conflict. 
For  years,  the  Friends  have  told  the  Palestinians  that 
they  must  abandon  terrorism  and  be  willing  to 
negotiate  with  Israel.  Our  voice  has  been  heard.  As 
we  look  into  the  90s,  there  is  a new  hope  for  peace 
thanks  to  the  work  of  Awad  and  other  Palestinian 
supporters  of  the  two  state  solution  including,  now, 
Yassar  Arafat.  That  hope  will  come  to  naught 
without  the  cooperation  of  the  Israelis.  Let  us  urge 
them  to  abandon  their  state  terrorism  and  to  work 
with  the  PLO  to  create  Palestine.  Israel  will  gain  a 
new  reputation  for  moral  strength  if  it  agrees.  The 
entire  region  will  regain  the  harmony  which  had  been 
the  blessed  marriage  of  Judaism  and  Islam  until  the 
events  of  this  century  divided  them. 

U.S.  State  Department,  Country  Reports  on  Human 
Rights  Practices  for  1988. 

^ Quoted  in  Bernard  Lewis,  Semites  and  Anti'Semites 
(New  York,  1986),  p.208. 

^'Mubarak  Awad,  telephone  interview  with  Joel 
Gazis-Sax,  March  3,  1989. 

^ 

Report  from  Wider  Fellowship 
Among  Friends  Committee 

hy  Robert  S.  Vogel,  WFAF  Clerk 

When  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  set  up  a standing 
committee  on  Wider  Fellowship  Among  Friends 
(WFAF),  one  of  its  charges  was  to  explore  with  other 
Western  (U.S.)  yearly  meetings  the  possibility  of  a 
Western  Gathering  of  Friends. 

About  a year  ago,  WFAF  sent  invitations  to  the 
five  YM’s  in  the  western  United  States  to  invite  each 
to  send  representatives  to  a consultation  to  consider 
the  feasibility  of  a Western  Gathering  sometime  in 
the  1990’s.  No  date,  format,theme  or  place  was 
suggested.  As  of  early  Aprill989  four  Yearly  Meetings 
have  agreed  to  send  representatives  to  such  a 


consultation:  Intermountain,  North  Pacific,  North- 
west and  Pacific.  WFAF  awaits  the  decision  of  Friends 
Church:  Southwest  Yearly  Meeting. 

Although  WFAF  is  composed  of  PYM’s  representa- 
tives to  all  of  the  associations  of  Friends  as  well  as 
three  members- at- large,  it  encourages  Friends  to 
attend  functions  of  other  Friends  groups  so  that  we 
might  explore  together  our  common  heritage  while 
acknowledging  our  diversities.  At  PYM  1987  repre- 
sentatives from  EFA,  FUM,  FGC  and  PYM  partici- 
pated in  a panel  discussion.  In  1989,  Jack  Willcuts, 
former  superintendent  of  Northhwest  Yearly  Meeting 
and  former  editor  of  the  Evangelical  Friend  has 
accepted  WFAF’s  invitation  to  address  a plenary 
session  of  PYM  as  part  of  WFAFs  report.  It  has  also 
invited  a representative  from  Southwest  Yearly 
Meeting. 

Friends  may  want  to  keep  in  mind  the  dates  and 
places  of  western  Yearly  Meetings  and  events  this 
summer  and  participate  if  possible. 

June  14 ' 18  Intermountain  YM,  Ft.  Lewis 

College,  Durango,  CO 

June  21-25  Friends  Church  Southwest  YM, 

Rose  Drive  Friends  Church,  Yorba  Linda,  CA 
July  1-8  Friends  General  Conference,  St. 
Lawrence  University,  Canton,  NY 
July  19  - 23  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting, 

Pacific  Lutheran  University,  Tacoma,  WA 
July  22  - 28  Northwest  Yearly  Meeting,  George 
Fox  College,  Newberg,  OR 
August  6-11  Pacific  YM,  LaVerne  University, 

La  Verne,  CA 

September  15-17  General  Reunion  of  Friends 
in  Mexico,  Obregon  ^3,  Juamave,  Tams 

News  of  Meetings 

by  Lois  Vincent  San  Fernando  Valley  Meeting 

ORANGE  GROVE  Meeting  has  an  outstading 
children’s  program.  Their  newsletter  publishes  a 
children’s  version  of  the  queries.  “Ways  are  being 
considered  for  meeting  children  to  be  involved  in 
communicating  with  children  in  other  countries 
about  peace  or  social  order  concerns.  “ Plans  are  under 
way  to  contact  a day  care  center  in  Managua  so  the 

(Continued  on  page  168) 
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(Meeting  News:  continued  from  page  167) 
children  here  can  correspond  with  children  their  age 
in  Managua.  The  children  have  already  written  a 
letter,  in  Spanish,  to  “Queridos  amigos  en  Nicaragua'* 

— dear  friends  in  Nicaragua. 

The  CONEJO  WORSHIP  GROUP  is  thriving.  It 
draws  attenders  from  far  afield  — from  Malibu,  Los 
Angeles,  as  well  as  from  Westlake,  Thousand  Oaks, 
and  Simi  Valley.  As  many  as  twenty  attenders  meet 
every  other  Sunday  with  six  to  eight  children  in  two 
age  groups.  After  meeting  they  often  stay  for  conver' 
sation  which  ranges  from  simple  exchanging  of  news 
to  a discussion  of  spiritual  or  social  concerns.  They 
ako  enjoy  picnics  in  a local  park  which  provides  a 
play  area  for  children. 

SANTA  MONICA  Meeting  held  a religious 
poetry  discussion  group  where  poems  with  spiritual 
themes  were  read  and  talked  about.  Their  new  book 
collection  has  a place  for  people  to  leave  orders  if  they 
would  like  to  purchase  the  books  or  pamphlets.  They 
are  starting  an  ongoing  social  network  within  the 
meeting  for  people  and  their  friends  to  be  able  to  find 
fellowship  in  a variety  of  social  settings — concerts, 
hiking,  eating  out,  plays,  art  exhibits,  etc.  A spring 
camping  weekend  is  already  planned. 

At  LA  JOLLA  Meeting  the  Community  Commit' 
tee  is  sponsoring  a series  of  potluck  and  discussion  get 
togethers  in  different  parts  of  the  County.  CLARE' 
MONT  Meeting  is  establishing  a feminist  group  (for 
men  and  women)  to  meet  bi'monthly. 

PACIFIC  ACKWORTH  School  has  for  many 
years  earned  a substantial  portion  of  their  funding 
from  a project  in  the  Renaissance  Faire.  Since  that 
occasion  is  now  defunct,  they  need  a special  measure 
of  support  at  this  time.  All  who  remember  the 
faithfulness  of  Alice  and  John  Way  should  be  touched 
by  this  appeal.  The  PACIFIC  ACKWORTH 
Meeting  is  sending  Humboldt’s  minute  urging 
spiritual  support  of  Bush,  Quayle,  and  Gorbachev  — 
that  they  “be  held  in  the  Light  at  this  time  in  history” 

— to  all  members  and  attenders.  This  minute  is  also 
being  taken  under  consideration  by  ORANGE 
GROVE’S  Peace  and  Social  Order  Committee. 

Meetings  have  various  ways  of  responding  to  the 
concern  for  the  homeless  Most  join  with  community 
agencies.  ORANGE  GROVE  supports  Union 
Station,  an  agency  for  San  Gabriel  Valley  homeless. 


SAN  FERNANDO  VALLEY  supports  M.E.N.D. 
(Meet  Each  Need  with  Dignity),  a small  Catholic 
sister  outreach  which  does  wonderful  work  in 
Pacoima.  Also  member  Mary  Edwards,  a trained 
social  worker,  fields  “desperation  calls”  and  refers 
them  to  the  right  place.  LA  JOLLA  has  a connection 
with  North  County  Chaplaincy,  which  is  helping 
with  housing  for  farm  workers,  and  has  approved  a 
commitment  of  six  months  for  one  family  — food, 
clothing  and  getting  children  in  school.  ORANGE 
COUNTY  has  joined  the  Southern  Orange  County 
Community  Services  Council.  WESTWOOD  is 
hunting  an  agency  to  which  to  refer  and  donate. 

Announcements 

Art  and  the  Spirit  Conference 

June  30  to  July  6,  1989, 

Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center, 

An  annual  week- long  workshop  devoted  to  the 
premise  that  creativity  springs  from  a deep  inner 
source  that  seeks  expression  through  art.  Classes 
projected  include:  Bell  Making  with  Janet  Marine; 
AfrO'Haitian  Dance  with  Michael  Mansfield;  Singing 
and  Songwriting  with  Aileen  Vance;  Drawing  and 
Painting  with  Jim  Kempton 

Workshop  cost:  $175.  Pre  register  with  a $70. 
deposit,  before  June  16,  payable  to  Quaker  Center. 

For  registration  or  information  please  write  Program 
Director,  Quaker  Center,  P.O.  Box  686,  Ben  Lomond 
CA  95005. 

FWCC  Announces  a Tripartite  World 
Conference  of  Friends  for  1991 
Plans  and  preparations  are  under  way  for  a 
gathering  of  at  least  1,000  Quakers  from  around  the 
globe  in  the  summer  of  1991. 

It  will  be  the  Fifth  World  Conference  of  Friends. 
Earlier  ones  were  held  in  1920,  1937,  1952  and  1967. 
For  the  first  time,  though, there  will  be  three  loca- 
tions: the  first  in  the  Netherlands  in  June  1991;  the 
second  in  Honduras  in  July;  and  the  third  in  Kenya  in 
August.  More  than  300  Friends  are  anticipated  for 
each  venue,  thus  allowing  more  “grass  roots”  involve- 
ment. 
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Each  gathering  will  follow  the  theme:  In  Spirit 
and  in  Truth  - Faith  in  Action.  The  first  part  taken 
from  the  words  of  Jesus,  found  in  the  Gospel  of  John 
4:  23.  The  sub-title  was  selected  by  Spanish-speaking 
Friends  serving  on  the  FWCC  International  Planning 
Committee. 

Recognizing  the  diversity  among  the  over  200,000 
Quakers  in  today’s  world,  many  of  whom  do  not  speak 
English  as  a first  language,  the  Central  America 
gathering  will  be  in  Spanish,  with  translation  into 
other  languages  as  required.  A general  format  for  all 
three  sites  will  make  use  of  small  groups  for  worship 
and  discussion.  Global  differences  in  ways  of  worship, 
in  speaking  and  in  stillness,  in  music,  even  in  eating 
will  enrich  our  shared  Faith  in  Action,  as  well  as  our 
appreciation  of  a common  spiritual  heritage.  Sensitiv- 
ity to  the  Spirit’s  leading  in  attempting  to  respond 
obediently  to  concerns  characteristically  expressed  in 
history  and  contemporary  Quaker  faith,  will  be 
considered  in  both  small  groups  and  plenary  sessions. 

Work  projects  in  the  region  surrounding  each 
venue  will  be  offered  as  an  experience  before  and  after 
each  Conference,  adapted  and  arranged  by  sectional 
committees  to  fit  local  opportunities  in  attempting  to 
meet  needs. 

The  Friend  to  Friend  Project 

Friend  to  Friend  is  a new  project  initiated  by 
young  adult  Friends  with  the  goal  of  developing 
greater  communication  and  understanding  among 
Quakers  around  the  world.  The  project  is  a follow-up 
activity  inspired  by  Friends ’experiences  in  1985  at  the 
World  Gathering  of  Young  Friends.  It  is  supported  by 
Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation-Section 
of  the  Americas. 

Friend  to  Friend  will  work  by  pairing  Friends 
churches  or  meetings  of  all  branches  throughout  the 
world  and  creating  a correspondence  relationship 
among  interested  individuals. 

For  more  information  on  how  your  mee ting/ church 
can  get  involved  in  Friend  to  Friend,  contact:  Friend  to 
Friend  Project,  Box  398,  1798  Scenic  Ave.,  Berkeley, 
CA  94709,  USA. 

Christopher  Beck  and  Company  Perform  New 
Dance  Theater  Work 

Christopher  Beck,  member  of  San  Francisco 


Meeting  whose  dance/ theater  work  has  been  honored 
by  four  Choreographer’s  Fellowships  from  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  presents  a new 
work  — If  So,  Why  Not?  If  Not,  Why?  — at  the  New 
College  Valencia  Center  in  San  Francisco  Wednesday 
through  Saturday,  June  14-17  and  21-24  at  8:30  p.m. 
Reservations  and  ticket  information  are  available  by 
phoning  the  Julian  Theater  at  415-626-8986. 

Beyond  Tolerance 

A Qathering  of  Southern  California  Friends  for 
Lesbian  and  Qay  Concerns 
June  24-  25,  1989  at  312  E.  Sola  St.  #1,  Santa 
Barbara,  CA  For  registration  and  information  contact: 
Suzanne  Schmitt,  5115  Evalita  Ln.,  Santa  Barbara, 
CA93111.  (805)  964-2970. 


Marianna  Hill  de  Beers 

Marianna  Hill  deBeers,  a valued  member  of  San 
Francisco  Meeting,  was  born  November  26,  1912,  in 
Buffalo,  New  York,  and  died  January  20,  1989,  at 
home  in  Stinson  Beach,  California.  She  was  the 
second  of  three  daughters  of  William  H.  and  Emeleen 
G.  Hill,  of  Buffalo.  Her  family  moved  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  in  1925,  and  she  finished  her  elementary  and 
secondary  schooling  there. 

In  1935  she  was  graduated  cum  laude  from 
Radcliffe  College,  where  she  had  majored  in  the 
history  of  art  and  developed  a strong  interest  in  music, 
singing  in  the  Radcliffe  Choral  Society  and  serving  as 
music  chairman  for  her  graduating  class. 

In  the  1930’s  her  mother  became  a member  of  the 
Sandy  Spring  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  Marianna,  too,  joined  that  meeting  as 
well  as  the  Friends  Meeting  of  Washington  on  Florida 
Avenue. 

On  June  26,  1939,  Marianna  and  John 
deBeers  were  married  in  Brookeville,  Maryland. 
Shortly  after  that  her  husband  joined  both  Sandy 
Spring  and  Florida  Avenue  Meetings.  In  their  first 
year  of  marriage.  Jack  was  taking  graduate  work  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  they  attended  the  57th 
Street  Meeting  nearby. 

During  the  1930’s  Marianna  worked  briefly  in  the 
(Continued  on  page  1 70) 
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(DeBeers  Memorial:  continued  from  page  169) 

Albright  Art  Gallery  in  Buffalo,  in  the  Division  of 
Museum  Extension  at  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  and  in  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  Gallery  in 
Washington.  For  a time  after  her  marriage  she 
worked  as  a volunteer  at  Hampshire  House,  a child 
care  center  on  New  Hampshire  Avenue  in  Washing' 
ton,  and  for  one  year  she  taught  the  history  of  art  at 
the  King'Smith  School. 

Their  two  daughters,  Margaret  and  Anne,  were 
bom  in  1943  and  1946,  respectively. 

Marianna  was  on  the  board  of  Davis  House,  a 
Quaker  hospitality  house  in  Washington,  for  a time  in 
the  1950’s  and  on  the  board  of  International  Student 
House,  another  Quaker-sponsored  project  there,  for 
several  years  prior  to  1977.  From  1969  to  1980  she 
did  volunteer  work  at  Suburban  Maryland  Fair 
Housing,  Inc.  in  Bethesda. 

Marianna  and  Jack  were  among  the  first  members 
of  the  Bethesda  group  of  Friends  which  became  the 
Bethesda  Friends  Meeting.  While  there,  Marianna 
joined  a group  of  women  who  made  visits  to  the 
Women’s  Section  of  the  Montgomery  County 
Detention  Center  in  the  early  1970’s. 

In  1980  Marianna  and  Jack  moved  to  Stinson 
Beach  and  San  Francisco,  attending  San  Francisco 
Friends  Meeting  and  an  Inverness  worship  group 
which  met  for  a time.  The  transfer  of  their  member' 
ship  to  San  Francisco  Meeting  was  completed  in 
1984.  Marianna  attended  meeting  regularly  until  the 
debilitating  effects  of  Alzheimer’s  disease  made  it 
impossible  for  her  to  come,  about  a year  ago. 

As  Friends  spoke  of  Marianna  after  her  death,  it 
was  clear  that,  while  few  in  our  meeting  knew 
Marianna  well  in  any  ordinary  sense,  her  generous 
nature  and  her  humor  had  been  communicated  even 
without  words.  Her  presence  amoung  us  was  indeed 
felt. 

[A  Memorial  Meeting  was  held  for  Marianna  at 
Friends  Center  on  February  4,  1989.] 

Enestine  (de  Becker)  Barrier 
March  19,  1908  - February  13,1989 

Bom  to  a theatrical  family,  Ernestine  de  Becker 
was  on  the  stage  at  the  age  of  two  and  continued 
acting  until  the  death  of  her  actor  husband,  Edgar 
Barrier.  Not  actually  retiring,  in  the  early  60s  she 


served  in  the  Peace  Corps  in  Micronesia. 

Being  murdered  on  Charlie  s Angels,  Ernestine 
Barrier  returned  to  her  illustrious  acting  career  and 
guest  starred  on  The  Waltons.  She  remembered  fondly 
the  live  television  days  when  she  appeared  on 
such  memorable  shows  as  Hallmark  Hall  of  Fame, 
Playhouse  90,  Studio  One  and  Matinee  Theatre  on 
which  she  was  a regular  guest. 

She  was  a fine  stage  actress  whose  Broadway 
credits  included  seven  years  with  the  Theatre  Guild 
and  a long  association  with  Alfred  Lunt  and  Lyne 
Fontanne  whom  she  understudied.  In  her  last 
Broadway  appearance  Ernestine  Barrier  starred 
opposite  Canada  Lee  in  On  Whitman  Avenue. 

Before  retiring  to  Bisbee,  Arizona,  Ernestine 
fulfilled  her  dream  of  working  with  Fred  Astaire  when 
she  appeared  in  A Family  Upside  Doum.  In  Bisbee 
she  set  up  a children’s  program  in  the  library  and 
helped  start  the  Volunteer  Fire  Department.  She  was 
the  Fire  Department  dispatcher  until  returning  to 
Long  Beach  to  live  with  her  son,  Michael  Barrier. 
Ernestine  Barrier  is  also  survived  by  her  grandaughter, 
Linda  whom  she  raised  and  a great'grandson.  Axis. 

A memorial  Meeting  for  Worship  was  held  at 
Westwood  Friends  Meeting,  Sunday,  April  9. 


(Editorial:  continued  from  page  1 54) 
on  how  to  proceed.  Friend  Donald  Laitin  edits  The 
Quaker  Refugee  Network,  a publication  of  national 
concerns  of  the  Canadian  Friends  Service  Committee. 
Copies  may  be  obtained  by  request  from  60  Lowther 
Ave.,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada  M5R1C7. 

It  was  during  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting  in  the 
early  1980’s  that  I first  heard  Jim  Corbett  and  others 
speak  of  the  phenomena  of  increased  border  crossings 
and  the  needs  of  Salvadoran  and  Guatemalan  refugees 
for  safe  asylum  and  aid.  Out  of  those  early  efforts  to 
meet  basic  human  needs  for  shelter,  food,  clothing 
and  medical  and  legal  assistance  in  border  towns, 
some  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting  Friends  joined 
with  other  faith  communities  in  a practice  of  faith 
which  became  the  Sanctuary  Movement. 

Jim  Corbett  has  modelled  nonviolent  protection  of 
human  rights  as  he  assisted  refugee  border  crossings 
openly,  articulating  the  covenant  to  enter  into 
protective  community  with  the  violated  which  has 
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become  the  moral  basis  of  the  Sanctuary  Movement. 
He  continues  to  define  the  evolution  of  Sanctuary  in 
a voice  authentic  and  morally  informed. 

Clearly,  the  ecumenical  church  with  its  sanctuary 
commitments  (which  includes  many  Friends’ 
Meetings)  needs  the  clarity  of  vision  and  the  wisdom 
which  Jim  Corbett  articulates  here.  May  our  publica- 
tion of  this  address  which  was  delivered  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Davis,  in  mid-March  of  this  year, 
stimulate  thoughtful  consideration  among  us. 

We  invite  Friendly  reader  responses. 

Shirley  Ruth 

Poems  of  this  place 
(there  is  no  other) 

by  Dealt  Hudson,  Mt.  View  Meeting 

On  the  face  of  it, 

God  should  be  simple. 

We  have  fashioned  him 
After  ourselves. 

He  refuses  to  follow. 

Rote  after  rote 

We  repeat  his  name  in  vain. 

If  he  comes,  we  do  not  see  him. 

Our  realm  is  off-center; 

We  have  been  rerouted. 

The  way  of  dreams  and  dogma. 

God  on  the  other  hand 
Must  be  real. 

God,  I call. 

My  life  is  askew. 

My  path  leads  to  no  beautiful  fountains. 

My  joys  are  numbered. 

Speak  to  me  in  one  straight  ponderosa  pine. 

Leap  at  me  in  one  white  waterfall. 

All  my  life 
I am  watching 
For  the  presence. 

Here  I am.  Lord. 

I have  taken  my  place; 

It  is  hard  to  be  ignored. 


HOST  SEARCH  FOR  FRIENDS  CENTER,  SAN 
FRANCISCO 

San  Francisco  Meeting  is  seeking  a Friendly 
couple  for  the  position  of  Host,  in  exchange  for  a 
rent-free  apartment  in  the  meetinghouse.  If 
interested,  write  San  Francisco  Host  Search 
Committee,  c/o  Religious  Society  of  Friends, 
2160  Lake  St.,  San  Francisco,  CA  94121. 


PLANNING  AND  ARCHITECTURAL  SERVICES 

TOWN  PLANNING 
SITE  ANALYSIS 
ENERGY  EFFICIENT  DESIGN 
NON-TOXIC  BUILDING  MATERIALS 

ARCHITECT  PAUL  HARRIS 

P.O.  BOX  5243  SANTA  ROSA  CA  95402  (707)  546  0432 


Employment  Opportunity 

Kitchen  Manager/Cook  for  John  Woolman  School 
beginning  in  August  1989.  Experience  in  large 
group  cooking  required.  Send  resume  to  John 
Woolman  School,  1285  Jones  Bar  Road,  Nevada 
City,  CA  95959. 


But  that  you  know  already. 
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WELCOME  TO  NORTH 
PACIFIC  YEARLY  MEETING 

Dear  Friends, 

Come  to  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  1989 
at  Pacific  Lutheran  University,  Tacoma,  Wash' 
ington,  July  19'23.  We  meet  to  grow  in  the 
Spirit  and  to  become  a wider  community  of 
closer  Friends. 

Our  Friend' in'Residence  is  Jan  Hoffman, 

New  England  Yearly  Meeting.  The  FWCC 
Visitor  from  London  is  Thomas  Taylor.  We  sing 
and  dance.  We  share  interests  and  concerns  in 
moments  intimate  or  grand.  We  meet  in  small 
groups  to  worship  simply,  openly,  holding  each 
other  in  the  Light. 

This  is  my  sense  now:  our  business  is  relation' 
ship  — how  we  relate  to  others,  to  ourselves,  to 
Spirit,  to  Earth.  Our  message  is,  “You  and  I are 
good.”  Jesus  said  it.  We  can  know  it.  Our  witness 
is  life.  “We  can  do  it.” 

Let’s  give  our  hearing  and  speaking  to  Love! 

If  you  can’t  find  a registration  form,  contact 
registrars  Paul  and  Paula  Butzi,  14349 ' 189th 
Way  NE,  Woodinville,  WA  98072.  Phone: 

(206)  869'2810. 

Hope  to  see  you  at  Pacific  Lutheran 
University. 

Qery  Hubbe,  Presiding  Clerk 
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' 'Blueberries " by  Mary  Lou  Qoertzen 
Eugene  Meeting 


